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Executive Summary 

This research synthesis is the fourth in a series of reports to help local school, 
community, and family leaders obtain useful research-based information about 
key educational issues. This synthesis addresses readiness as it relates to children, 
schools, families, and communities. 

Scope. Readiness is a multifaceted concept with varying definitions and related 
approaches. Research studies on readiness, however, tend to focus rather narrowly. 
Because we are bound in this synthesis by the scope of what has been studied 
empirically, we focus predominantly on children ’s readiness, rather than on ready 
schools, a topic that is of growing interest but little studied. This synthesis explores 
the research addressing three major questions related to children’s readiness 
and family, school, and community connections: 

• What is known about differences in children’s skills and performance 
at kindergarten entry and the contextual factors associated with 
those differences? 

• What is known about early childhood or preschool interventions that include 
family or community components? 

• What is known about children’s transition to kindergarten, including transition 
beliefs and practices and patterns of family-school interactions? 

We look first at what is known about children’s abilities when they first enter 
school, factors associated with those abilities, and the implications of those 
abilities for children’s later school success. We then explore available evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of various interventions that include a family or 
community focus. These interventions range from large-scale, comprehensive 
programs to highly targeted strategies addressing specific skills. Some interventions 
begin in the earliest months of a child’s life; others target the preschool years 
or early elementary years or both. Finally, we address the emerging literature 
addressing children’s transition to kindergarten. 

Findings. We identified 48 studies with focuses and methodologies that met our 
basic criteria. From the array of information among these studies, we identified a 
set of broad findings related to the three research questions with which we began 
our exploration of this topic: 
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What is known about differences in children ’s skills and performance at kindergarten 
entry and the contextual factors associated with those differences ? 

Finding 1 : Young children enter kindergarten with a range of cognitive and social 
skills that appear to make a difference in their achievement during the 
kindergarten year. This seems to be of long-term importance; children who 
get off to a good start in kindergarten tend to maintain that advantage as 
they progress through school. 

Finding 2: Young children’s home environment — including both family background 
factors and interactions between children and other family members — 
is strongly associated with their relative skills and abilities upon entry 
to kindergarten. Other significant correlations exist as well, including 
participation in early child care and education. 

What is known about early childhood or preschool interventions that include family 
or community components? 

Finding 3: Early care and education programs that include family components can 
boost children’s educational success, both short-term and long-term. 
However, the impacts of specific features of such programs, including 
family components, remain largely untested and unknown. In addition, 
significant issues of cost, quality, and context complicate this finding. 

Finding 4: Specific strategies for helping parents support their young children’s 

emerging literacy and numeracy skills can produce gains among children 
from both low- and middle-income families. However, the research base is 
limited to only a handful of strategies. 

What is known about children ’s transition to kindergarten, including transition beliefs 
and practices and patterns of family-school interactions? 

Families and teachers tend to have somewhat different perceptions 
about what matters most in children’s readiness for kindergarten. The 
impact of these different perceptions, if any, on children’s readiness and 
their kindergarten achievement has not been documented. 

Although families of all types of backgrounds are often involved in their 
children’s preschool educational or child care programs, their involvement 
tends to decline when the children enter kindergarten. Both the types 
and frequency of family-school contact tend to change from preschool 
to kindergarten. 

Although a growing body of research describes schools’ transition practices, 
little to no research assesses the effectiveness of specific school supports for 
children’s transition to kindergarten. Descriptions of transition practices and 
barriers indicate that the most individualized, relationship-building activities 
tend to be the least used and that differences in transition practices are 
associated with school characteristics. 
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Recommendations. As these findings suggest, we still have much to learn about the 
roles and relationships among children, schools, families, and communities that can 
help to ensure an effective fit between young learners and the school environment. 
Research-based knowledge as to “what works” remains limited. For that reason, we 
are able to make only a few concrete recommendations for local policy and practice — 
and those we do make should be taken as tentative, subject to the need both for local 
wisdom and for further research: 

• Provide children with early educational experiences. Perhaps the strongest 
conclusion that can be drawn from this research base is that early education 

for children — including programs for children in poverty who are most seriously 
at risk for school failure — can make a difference when those children reach 
kindergarten and beyond. Yet, a significant minority of children still lack ready 
access to early education. 

• Help families provide learning resources and experiences for their young children. 
Parent-training strategies that are targeted specifically to strengthen young children’s 
pre-academic skills have shown good promise in terms of both early literacy and 
early mathematics skills. 

• Work to ensure fidelity in implementing model interventions. Ensuring that model 
strategies are actually implemented as intended is a key, but often overlooked, 
factor in the effectiveness of interventions. 

• Build kindergarten teachers’ awareness of the long-term impacts of differences in 
childrens pre-academic skills when they enter school. Studies suggest that many 
kindergarten teachers tend to downplay the importance of children’s pre-academic 
skills at kindergarten entry, emphasizing instead social-emotional traits and 
capabilities. However, children’s earliest school performance, including their 
early kindergarten performance, generally sets a pattern for their future success 

or lack of it. 

• Encourage families to maintain their contact and involvement as their children 
move from child care or preschool environments to kindergarten. No matter what 
their backgrounds are or how involved they are in their children’s preschool or 
early care settings, parents’ at-school involvement diminishes when their children 
start kindergarten. The consistency of this pattern suggests that schools must take 
the initiative to alter families’ perceptions of the roles and levels of involvement 
expected of them. 

• Provide a variety of supports to help ease children’s transition to kindergarten. 

Schools can take specific steps to increase teachers’ use of in-depth transition 
activities, including providing training, providing supplemental funds for teachers’ 
transition-related activities during the summer, and providing teachers with class lists 
as early as possible before the start of school. Particularly in urban schools and 
schools with substantial populations of low-income and racial or ethnic minority 
students, school administrators need to emphasize transition activities as a priority 
and to provide the necessary supports for kindergarten teachers. 
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This synthesis also includes specific recommendations for strengthening the research 
base through well-designed randomized controlled trials, and through the design, 
implementation, and assessment of new model interventions. In designing and 
conducting intervention studies, researchers need to attend to several issues that have 
handicapped many previous efforts: 

• striking a balance between large-scale demonstration studies (which all too often 
suffer from inconsistent implementation and attrition) and studies with sample 
populations that are too small to allow useful analysis of subgroups or to 
generalize beyond the limited populations studied; 

• developing and applying clear, consistent, and adequately complex definitions of 
readiness, of families, and of family involvement; and 

• using assessment measures that are appropriate for young children (particularly 
in terms of the substantial variations in children’s developmental pace) and that 
effectively measure critical readiness skills and activities. 
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Purpose, scope, and intended audiences 

This is one of a series of reports that examine key issues related to family and 
community connections with schools. These research syntheses 1 are intended to help 
local school, community, and family leaders obtain useful information derived from 
rigorous research. 

The primary audience is practitioner leaders — that is, superintendents, principals, 
curriculum supervisors, lead teachers, family involvement staff, community leaders, 
and others who may have responsibility for or interest in helping shape local policy 
or practice regarding school, family, and community connections. Secondary audiences 
include local and state policymakers, program developers, professional development 
providers, and researchers. 

The focus of this year’s synthesis is on “readiness,” a concept that has many dimensions 
and increasingly high-stakes implications for young children. Children’s earliest 
experiences in school — typically, these days, in the kindergarten classroom — often 
set the pattern for their later progress. In trying to achieve success for all students, 
educators have focused increasingly on strategies for ensuring that these early 
experiences are successful ones. The complexity of the challenge is reflected in the 
multifaceted conceptions of, and approaches to, readiness. Is readiness an attribute 
or circumstance of children or of schools? What environments and experiences play 
significant roles in children’s early cognitive and social development? When should 
we start to be concerned about readiness? 

Although the broad literature on readiness addresses all of these questions, empirical 
research studies tend to focus much more narrowly. In this research synthesis, 
we explore readiness as it relates to children, schools, families, and communities. 
Because we are bound by the scope of what has been studied empirically, our focus is 
predominantly on children ’s readiness, rather than on ready schools, a topic that is of 
growing interest but little studied. This synthesis, then, addresses three major questions: 



1 We have used the term synthesis to describe this document, recognizing that there are multiple schools of thought 
regarding the definition and characteristics of research syntheses. We believe this work fits the description by Cooper 
(1998) in his book on synthesizing research: “Research syntheses focus on empirical studies and seek to summarize 
past research by drawing overall conclusions from many separate investigations that address related or identical 
hypotheses. The research synthesist hopes to present the state of knowledge concerning the relation(s) of interest and 
to highlight important issues that research has left unresolved” (p. 3). 
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• What is known about differences in children’s skills and performance at 
kindergarten entry and the contextual factors associated with those differences? 

• What is known about early childhood or preschool interventions that include family 
or community components? 

• What is known about children’s transition to kindergarten, including transition 
beliefs and practices and patterns of family-school interactions? 

We look first at what is known about children’s abilities when they first enter school, 
various factors associated with those abilities, and the implications of those abilities for 
children’s later school success. We then look at evidence regarding the effectiveness of 
various interventions that include a family or community focus. These interventions 
range from large-scale, comprehensive programs to highly targeted strategies addressing 
specific skills. Some interventions begin in the earliest months of a child’s life; others 
target the preschool years or early elementary years or both. Finally, we explore the 
emerging literature addressing children’s transition to kindergarten. 

In addition to presenting findings from recent research, the synthesis includes other 
information to help readers make the most of the research findings. To help lay readers 
understand both the power and the limitations of the findings, we include a “primer” 
on what to look out for when analyzing research results. We strongly encourage readers 
with limited research knowledge to read through this primer (appendix A) before 
moving to the other chapters. To help put the findings into context, we provide an 
overview of major concepts, definitions, and issues related to readiness. And to help 
practitioners put the findings to use, we offer some specific recommendations for local 
policy and practice, as well as for further research on this topic. 



How the synthesis is organized 

Chapter 1 briefly outlines the purpose, context, and organization of the synthesis. 

Chapter 2 describes the procedures and criteria we used to select the specific studies 
for review in this report. 

Chapter 3 provides background information to help readers put specific research 
findings into the broader context of ideas and practices related to readiness and the 
transition to kindergarten. 

Chapter 4 provides the meat of the matter — an overview of the major findings from the 
studies reviewed for this synthesis. 

Chapter 5 offers recommendations to help practitioners put the research findings to 
practical use, as well as recommendations for additional research to address this 
critical topic. 

Chapter 6 presents a more detailed description of each of the individual research 
studies from which we drew our findings. 
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The primer on research methods and what to look for in trying to make sense 

of research results is included in appendix A. 

Appendix B includes copies of the two screening protocols we used to select 

material for inclusion in the synthesis. 

A complete index and references section of both the research studies and 

supplementary background material also appear at the end of the report. 

For specific information about any of the studies reviewed, you can 

• go to chapter 6, which lists the studies alphabetically by author; 

• use the index to look for additional discussions of the study within this report; 

• access the Connection Collection bibliography database maintained by 
the National Center for Family and Community Connections with Schools 
(www.sedl.org/connections/resources.html), which includes all of the studies 
reviewed for all four annual syntheses, as well as some of the background 
documents referenced in the syntheses; or 

• go directly to the source (see the references section for information on 
access and availability). 



How the synthesis fits into a larger context 

As noted earlier, this report is one of a series funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education to provide practitioner leaders and others with reliable information they 
can use to improve local policies and practices. Funding for development and 
dissemination of the report was provided to the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory (SEDL), one of 10 Regional Educational Laboratories within the United 
States. SEDL serves the southwestern region, which includes Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Since December 2000, SEDL has operated the National Center for Family and 
Community Connections with Schools (the Center) as part of its regional educational 
laboratory contract. The Center serves as a national resource to schools, community 
groups, research organizations, policymakers, and families, linking people with 
research-based information and resources. For more information about the Center 
and its services, contact 

National Center for Family and Community Connections with Schools 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 E. 7th St., Ste. 200 
Austin, TX 78701-3253 

Phone: 800-476-6861 

Fax: 512-476-2286 

Web: www.sedl.org/connections/ 

E-mail: connections@sedl.org 
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The Center has published three other research syntheses related to school, family, and 
community connections: 

Emerging issues in school, family, & community connections (annual synthesis 
2001), by Catherine Jordan, Evangelina Orozco, and Amy Averett 

A new wave of evidence: Tloe impact of school, family, and community 
connections on student achievement (annual synthesis 2002), by Anne T. 
Henderson and Karen L. Mapp 

Diversity: School, family, & community connections (annual synthesis 2003), by 
Martha Boethel 

All three documents are available at www.sedl.org/connections/resources.html. 
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From an initial set of more than 200 publications, staff from SEDL’s National Center for 
Family and Community Connections with Schools (the Center) identified 48 research 
studies and literature reviews or meta-analyses for inclusion in this synthesis. 2 This 
chapter describes the kinds of studies we were looking for, the methods we used to 
search for them, and the methods we used to screen and select studies to be included. 
The chapter also provides a listing of all the included studies, organized by research 
method and by the synthesis research question addressed. 



What we looked for 

Selection criteria 

In setting criteria for inclusion in this synthesis, we could have chosen to screen more 
narrowly in terms of focus (e.g., including only studies that address the specific period 
of transition from preschool to kindergarten), of methodology (e.g., including only 
randomized controlled trials or quasi-experimental studies), or of quality (e.g., including 
only studies published in peer-reviewed journals). Or we could have chosen more 
relaxed criteria, not worrying about currency or mixing conclusions from policy 
and practice-based papers with research findings. Both extremes have advantages 
and disadvantages. 

We have chosen a middle path, in the interest of balancing what we perceive as our 
readers’ needs both for an understanding of the “state of the art” of knowledge related 
to this critical topic and for reliable information that can help form the basis for sound 
planning and decision making at the local level. For example, if we had included only 
randomized controlled trials and quasi-experimental studies, we would not have been 
able to speak at all to the topics of contextual factors that are linked to readiness or 
of the transition to kindergarten. 

In addressing readiness, we have not restricted ourselves only to studies and 
intervention strategies that explicitly describe “readiness” as a purpose or goal or 
to those that explicitly address children’s “transition” to kindergarten. Our review 
addresses a range of early childhood, preschool, and kindergarten interventions 
that help develop or strengthen children’s cognitive, social, and/or developmental 
competencies. We also have included studies of family intervention strategies where 
those strategies are intended to enhance child readiness outcomes. 



2 Each individual study is summarized in Chapter 6. 
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Our first priority 
was to identify 
intervention 
studies that used 
experimental 
designs or 
randomized 
controlled trials. 



We looked for research studies that 

• presented up-to-date findings, a factor we assessed by limiting our focus to 
documents published or made available in 1998 or later (however, note the later 
discussions about limitations to the currency of research findings); 

• addressed the U.S. educational system; 

• met basic standards for quality and rigor of research methodology; 

• addressed readiness in the context of family, community, and school connections; 
and 

• to the extent possible, addressed both the short- and long-term relationships 
between readiness strategies and child readiness outcomes. 

Our priorities for inclusion 

In selecting studies, our first priority was to identify intervention studies that used 
experimental designs or randomized controlled trials (RCTs). We found and included 
12 studies that used RCTs. We identified five intervention studies that used quasi- 
experimental designs (three of these addressed specific longitudinal components 
of the same study design). We excluded intervention studies that did not include a 
comparison or control group. In addition, we identified studies that did not address 
interventions but provided useful descriptive data, including 
correlational and survey designs. 

We included five literature reviews and one meta-analysis of research. Although these 
less rigorous forms of research often present problems with quality control, we decided 
that these reports were important, not only in the contextual background discussion 
but also in the discussion of findings, for two reasons: 

• The reports provide coherent and useful information about research studies that fall 
outside the time parameters set for this synthesis, information that is important for 
understanding the implications of more current research. 

• In some cases, the reports provide critical perspectives regarding the strengths and 
weaknesses of studies addressed in this synthesis. 

We included only literature reviews that addressed issues of quality in the studies they 
selected for review. Two of the literature reviews are book-length reports produced by 
the National Research Council, an agency established by the National Academy of 
Sciences whose reports are developed by nationally known and respected researchers. 
These two reports, From Neurons to Neighborhoods: Tloe Science of Early Childhood 
Development (Shonkoff & Phillips, 2000) and Eager to Learn: Educating Our 
Preschoolers (Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001) synthesize a vast array of 
research from many disciplines. 

The one meta-analysis we included in this review did not describe screening criteria 
related to quality. However, its authors did discuss methodological limitations and 
problems within the studies from which data were analyzed. 
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Another priority was to report on studies that explicitly investigated the links between 
family involvement and readiness outcomes for children — particularly measures of 
children’s cognitive growth or academic achievement or both. A number of the studies 
addressed here do, in fact, include such outcome measures. However, in many 
instances children’s outcomes cannot be attributed specifically to, or even correlated 
with, family involvement activities or interventions. This is because the interventions 
being studied tend to be multidimensional, with family involvement being only one of 
several program components. 

We also included a limited set of studies that do not address children’s pre-academic or 
academic outcomes. 3 Instead, these studies provide useful information about current 
readiness-related beliefs, concerns, and practices. 

For the studies that did assess children’s readiness outcomes, measures of cognitive and 
academic achievement outcome include: 

• for young children: 

• performance on readiness and skills tests; and/or 

• performance on IQ tests. 

• for school-age children: 

• report card grades, grade-point averages, and standardized test scores; 

• IQ test scores; 

• special education placement; and/or 

• attendance, staying in school, or promotion to the next grade. 

• for former students (in studies of long-term effects of readiness interventions): 

• graduation rates; and/or 

• college enrollment. 

Inclusion of background material 

We were interested also in providing readers with contextual background — an 
overview of current theories, concepts, assumptions, and definitions related to 
readiness that could place specific research studies and findings in the larger context of 
thinking in the field. Our rationale for this inclusion echoes that of Baker and Soden 
(1997), who, in their review of the parent-involvement knowledge base, presented the 
following justification for their inclusion of “non-empirical studies”: 

Including opinion papers, program descriptions, and theory in this literature 
review allowed a determination of the extent to which current programs and 
practice build upon theory and existing empirical evidence. This approach 
also highlights theories and models which have yet to be tested empirically. 

(p. 3) 



3 Those studies are Brooks-Gunn, Berlin, & Fuligni, 2000; Diamond, Reagan, & Bandyk, 2000; Early, Pianta, Taylor, & 

Cox, 2001; LaParo, Kraft-Sayre, & Pianta, 2003; Pianta, Cox, Taylor, & Early, 1999; Piotrkowski, Botsko, & Matthews, 
2000; Ramey, Lanzi, Phillips, & Ramey, 1998; Rathbun & Germino-Hausken, 2001 ; Rimm-Kaufman & Pianta, 1999; and 
Rimm-Kaufman & Pianta, 2004. 
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Background information is presented most extensively in Chapter 3- The 
recommendations in Chapter 5 also refer to background documents that may help 
assess or explain a finding or a recommended strategy. In all instances, we take care 
to distinguish between findings from research studies reviewed for this synthesis and 
theories or concepts that are not explored in this research base. 



Our search procedures 

To identify relevant studies addressing readiness and school, family, and community 
connections, staff from SEDL’s National Center for Family and Community Connections 
with Schools have taken steps that proved effective in preparing the annual research 
syntheses for the previous 3 years. We 

• reviewed the Center’s existing database to identify relevant studies that were 
included in one or more of the earlier syntheses; 

• searched the major education information databases, including the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) and Education Abstracts; 

• scanned Web sites of organizations and agencies involved in the field, searching for 
reports or articles available online; 

• reviewed bibliographies and reference lists from relevant studies to identify 
additional publications; and 

• contacted researchers in the field and members of the Center’s steering committee 
for recommendations. 

Through this search process we identified approximately 220 documents. 



Our review process 

After we located documents that appeared to address the topic at hand, we screened 
each document to assess its appropriateness for inclusion. We developed two screening 
protocols, one to conduct an initial screening of a broad pool of studies and a second 
to review in depth those studies not eliminated via the initial screening. Copies of both 
protocols are included in appendix B. 

We used the Initial Screening Protocol to determine whether a full examination of the 
study should be conducted. Did the study meet the basic content criteria we had 
established (e.g., reflecting recent publication dates, addressing U.S. education, 
including readiness focus, and including a family or community focus)? Did the study 
include specific descriptions of its design and methodology (e.g., research questions, 
sample, and data analysis)? If any of the basic criteria were not met or if required 
information was missing, we excluded the study. 
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The In-Depth Screening/Documentation Protocol served a dual purpose: (a) to record 
detailed information about each study’s theoretical basis, its focus on readiness and 
family and community involvement, its design, methodology, and findings, and its 
fit within a larger body of related research; and (b) to determine whether to include 
the study in the synthesis. A study was eliminated if the in-depth review revealed 

(a) insufficient information to assess the study’s design or execution or both, 

(b) problems with the study’s design, methodology, and/or execution that compromised 
the validity of most or all of the study’s findings (in rare cases a study may have been 
retained if one isolated element of the study, such as a longitudinal follow-up, was 
compromised while another, such as an initial assessment of an intervention, appeared 
sound), and (c) other, more up-to-date or comprehensive report(s) were available that 
addressed the same research study. 

One SEDL staff member served as primary reviewer for all studies. A secondary 
reviewer examined a limited number of studies as a check on interrater reliability. In 
addition, when the primary reviewer had questions or concerns as to how to code 
elements of a particular study, we referred that study to the secondary reviewer. If 
significant discrepancies were found, the two reviewers discussed and reached 
agreement as to whether the study should be included or excluded. 

It should be noted that, in developing the In-Depth Screening/Documentation Protocol, 
SEDL staff elected not to use a numerical rating system for assessing the relative quality 
of specific elements of each research study. Instead, in keeping with our well- 
established narrative approach to research syntheses — an approach we consider 
appropriate for the emerging nature of much of the research addressing the topic of 
family and community connections with schools — we used a simple inclusion/exclusion 
method. That is, studies were judged to have either met basic criteria or not. A 
limitation of this method is that it allows the possibility of variations in judgment among 
individual reviewers. However, the use of checks on interrater reliability and the explicit 
delineation of criteria help to mitigate this limitation. 

The document search process led to the initial identification of approximately 220 
documents for consideration. About 50 of these were eliminated from consideration 
immediately because they were conceptual, practice-based, or advocacy papers rather 
than research studies. Of the 171 remaining items, 

• 91 items were excluded after the initial screening, 

• 32 additional items were excluded after the in-depth screening, and 

• 48 items were selected for inclusion in this synthesis. 



A list and categorization of the studies 

Table 1 on page 10 and Table 2 on page 11 provide lists of the studies and reports 
included in this synthesis. Table 1 categorizes the documents by the study’s research 
design. Table 2 lists the documents according to the three broad research questions 
identified for this synthesis. 
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Table 1: Studies and reports by research design 



Randomized controlled trials (RCTs) 



Baker, Piotrkowski, & Brooks-Gunn, 1999 
(reports on both RCTs and quasi-experimental 
studies addressing the same intervention) 
Barnett, Young, & Schweinhart, 1998 (applied 
structural equation modeling to data from 
an RCT) 

Campbell, Helms, Sparling, & Ramey, 1998 
Campbell, Ramey, Pungello, Sparling, & 
Miller-Johnson, 2002 
Huebner, 2000 


Lonigan & Whitehurst, 1998 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., 2001 
Ramey, Ramey, Phillips, Lanzi, Brezausek, 
Katholi, Snyder, & Lawrence, 2000 
Starkey & Klein, 2000 
St. Pierre & Layzer, 1999 
Wagner & Clayton, 1999 
Zevenbergen, Whitehurst, & Zevenbergen, 
2003 



Quasi-experimental designs 



Baker, Piotrkowski, & Brooks-Gunn, 1999 

(reports on both RCTs and quasi-experimental 
studies addressing the same intervention) 
Jordan, Snow, & Porche, 2000 


Miedel & Reynolds, 1999 
Reynolds, 2000 

Reynolds, Temple, Robertson, & Mann, 2001 



Correlational designs 



Bennett, Weigel, & Martin, 2002 
Burchinal, Peisner-Feinberg, Pianta, 

& Howes, 2002 

Christian, Morrison, & Bryant, 1998 
Clarke-Stewart & Beck, 1999 
Connell & Prinz, 2002 
Denton & West, 2002 

Fergus-Morrison, Rimm-Kaufman, & Pianta, 2003 
Marcon, 1999 

NICHD Early Child Care Research Network, 2002 
NICHD Early Child Care Research Network, 2003 


Nord, Lennon, Liu, & Chandler, 1999 
Phillips, Brooks-Gunn, Duncan, Klebanov, 

& Crane, 1998 

Ramey, Lanzi, Phillips, & Ramey, 1998 
Rimm-Kaufman & Pianta, 1999 
Rimm-Kaufman & Pianta, 2004 
Rimm-Kaufman, Pianta, Cox, & Bradley, 2003 
Sonnenschein & Munsterman, 2002 
West, Denton, & Germino-Hausken, 2000 
Zill & West, 2001 



Survey or other quantitative descriptive designs 



Denton & West, 2002 
Diamond, Reagan, & Bandyk, 2000 
Early, Pianta, Taylor, & Cox, 2001 
LaParo, Kraft-Sayre, & Pianta, 2003 
Nord, Lennon, Liu, & Chandler, 1999 
Pianta, Cox, Taylor, & Early, 1999 


Piotrkowski, Botsko, & Matthews, 2000 
Ramey, Lanzi, Phillips, & Ramey, 1998 
Rathbun & Germino-Hausken, 2001 
Rimm-Kaufman, Pianta, & Cox, 2000 
West, Denton, & Germino-Hausken, 2000 
Zill & West, 2001 



Literature reviews or meta-analyses 



Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001 
Brooks-Gunn, Berlin, & Fuligni, 2000 
Brown & Scott-Little, 2003 


Farran, 2000 

Gilliam & Zigler, 2000 

Shonkoff & Phillips, 2000 



NOTE: Some studies may be listed in more than one category. 
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Table 2: Studies and reports by research question 



What is known about differences in children’s skills and performance at kindergarten entry and the 
contextual factors associated with those differences? 


Barnett, Young, & Schweinhart, 1998 


Marcon, 1999 


Bennett, Weigel, & Martin, 2002 


NICHD Early Child Care Research Network, 


Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001 


2002 


Burchinal, Peisner-Feinberg, Pianta, & Howes, 


NICHD Early Child Care Research Network, 


2002 


2003 


Christian, Morrison, & Bryant, 1998 


Nord, Lennon, Liu, & Chandler, 1999 


Clarke-Stewart & Beck, 1999 


Phillips, Brooks-Gunn, Duncan, Klebanov, & 


Connell & Prinz, 2002 


Crane, 1998 


Denton & West, 2002 


Reynolds, 2000 


Fergus-Morrison, Rimm-Kaufman, & Pianta, 2003 


Rimm-Kaufman, Pianta, & Cox, 2000 


What is known about early childhood or preschool interventions that include family or 
community components? 



Baker, Piotrkowski, & Brooks-Gunn, 1999 
Barnett, Young, & Schweinhart, 1998 
Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001 
Brooks-Gunn, Berlin, & Fuligni, 2000 
Brown & Scott-Little, 2003 
Campbell, Helms, Sparling, & Ramey, 1998 
Campbell, Ramey, Pungello, Sparling, & Miller- 
Johnson, 2002 
Farran, 2000 
Gilliam & Zigler, 2000 
Huebner, 2000 

Jordan, Snow, & Porche, 2000 
Lonigan & Whitehurst, 1998 



What is known about children’s transition to kind 
practices and patterns of family-school interaction 


ergarten, including transition beliefs and 
s? 


Diamond, Reagan, & Bandyk, 2000 
Early, Pianta, Taylor, & Cox, 2001 
LaParo, Kraft-Sayre, & Pianta, 2003 
Pianta, Cox, Taylor, & Early, 1999 
Piotrkowski, Botsko, & Matthews, 2000 
Ramey, Lanzi, Phillips, & Ramey, 1998 


Ramey, Ramey, Phillips, Lanzi, Brezausek, 
Katholi, Snyder, & Lawrence, 2000 
Rathbun & Germino-Hausken, 2001 
Rimm-Kaufman & Pianta, 1999 
Rimm-Kaufman & Pianta, 2004 
Rimm-Kaufman, Pianta, & Cox, 2000 



NOTE: Some studies may be listed in more than one category. 



Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., 2001 
Miedel & Reynolds, 1999 
Ramey, Ramey, Phillips, Lanzi, Brezausek, 
Katholi, Snyder, & Lawrence, 2000 
Reynolds, 2000 

Reynolds, Temple, Robertson, & Mann, 2001 
Shonkoff & Phillips, 2000 
Starkey & Klein, 2000 
St. Pierre & Layzer, 1999 
Wagner & Clayton, 1999 
Zevenbergen, Whitehurst, & Zevenbergen, 
2003 
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An Overview of Key Concepts, Issues, and chapter 3 
Limitations in the Research 



Research doesn’t happen in a vacuum. It is embedded within the context of specific 
ideas, theories, and beliefs. Often, people filter their explanations of a particular 
phenomenon through multiple, sometimes contradictory, ideas or beliefs. These 
conceptions permeate the research process; they are reflected in the definition and use 
of key terms, the subjects selected for study and measurement, the research methods 
used, and the analysis and interpretation of findings. To understand the strengths and 
weaknesses of particular research studies and findings, then, requires an understanding 
of the larger context related to a given topic. This section presents background 
information on some key ideas and issues that are reflected in the conceptual/ 
theoretical and research literature on readiness and school, family, and 
community connections. 



Defining “readiness” 

Readiness has been variously theorized as a particular chronological age, as a stage or 
level of development in children, as a set of skills and competencies, as a process, and 
as a set of relationships. Each of these conceptions has different implications for the 
roles and responsibilities of children, families, and schools. Among advocates and 
policy researchers, readiness is discussed more and more as an interactive process or 
set of relationships in which the child, her or his family, the community environment, 
and the school interact in ways that support, or fail to support, the child’s physical, 
cognitive, and social-emotional development. However, in practice, as LaParo and 
Pianta (2000) and others have pointed out, “readiness is nearly always defined in 
terms of children’s skills or characteristics” (p. 444). 

Until relatively recently, children’s readiness typically was considered a function of 
reaching a certain age or of progressing through specific stages of development that 
were influenced almost entirely by chronological growth and children’s inherent 
characteristics. However, a strong body of research has cast doubt on assumptions 
that children tend to progress in some lockstep fashion through specific stages of 
development and that they must reach a particular age or maturity before they are 
“ready to learn”: 

More recent research has led many to reinterpret the stage theorists’ 

views; there is strong evidence that children, when they have accumulated 
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substantial knowledge, have the ability to abstract well beyond what is 
ordinarily observed. Indeed, the striking feature of modern research is that it 
describes unexpected competencies in young children, key features of which 
appear to be universal. These data focus attention on the child’s exposure to 
learning opportunities. (Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001, p. 5) 

The focus on learning opportunities places responsibility on families, schools, and 
communities to ensure that children are exposed to the experiences and cognitive 
stimulation they need to flourish. As Jerome Bruner (quoted by Meisels, 1999) explained, 
‘“it turns out that one teaches readiness or provides opportunities for its nurture, one 
does not simply wait for it’. . . In other words, a child who is ready to learn will not 
learn unless he or she is taught or unless the conditions are propitious for the child to 
learn on his or her own” (Meisels, 1999, p. 43). 

Echoing this perspective in its report on ready schools, the National Educational Goals 
Panel (1998) stated: 

The prevailing view today, endorsed by the National Educational Goals Panel, 
is that readiness to learn hinges on a range of factors, including a child’s 
health and physical development; social and emotional development; 
approaches to learning; language and communicative skills; and cognition and 
general knowledge. Efforts to improve school readiness, therefore, begin long 
before children enroll in kindergarten. They begin with efforts to support 
families, educate parents, expand access to health care, and raise the quality of 
early care and education. Getting all children to start — and continue — school 
“ready to learn” is a shared responsibility of all adults and institutions in a 
community, (p. 3) 



Factors that may influence children’s readiness for 
success in school 

Factors that have been associated most consistently with children’s cognitive and/or 
social-emotional preparedness for school are 

• socioeconomic status (which often interacts with race or ethnicity); 

• the child’s health; 

• family background characteristics, particularly the mother’s education, single-parent 
status, and mental health; 

• the home and community environment, including risk factors and literacy-related 
factors; and 

• participation in some type of preschool program. 

A great deal of the literature on young children’s development and readiness references 
the work of Urie Bronfenbrenner, who conceptualized development as occurring within a 
set of embedded contexts, from the child’s most immediate environment, to institutions 
and relationships that influence that environment, and beyond to the broad social and 
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cultural mores, beliefs, and practices that help shape daily life and interactions. 
However, it is the child’s most immediate family context that has been studied most 
extensively. 

Family roles and influences on children’s readiness 

Researchers and theorists generally agree that family variables are important in the 
trajectory of a child’s development. These variables include not only background 
characteristics and circumstances, but also families’ relationships and interactions: 

Across families of diverse racial and socioeconomic backgrounds, it is 
clear that parents’ emotional well-being, positive interparental relations, and 
consistent parental support, sensitivity, and discipline facilitate children’s 
well-being, often to the point of compensating for economic hardship, 
family disruption, and other adverse life circumstances. (Demo & Cox, 

2000, p. 889) 

These authors as well as others, however, note that what are judged to be positive 
parenting practices may differ according to the background and culture of the 
household, and they urge caution in making narrow judgments about what good 
parenting means: “Within and across racial [and cultural] groups, however, there are 
notable differences in parenting practices and values, urging caution in generalizing 
about the desirability and effectiveness of particular parenting strategies” (p. 889). 

In general, scholars have conceptualized four broad roles that families can play in 
helping prepare their young children for school (Pianta, interview, 2003): 

• Families as nurturers and supporters — The family’s most basic role is to provide for 
their children’s health, safety, security, and emotional well-being. As the National 
Research Council concludes, “Children grow and thrive in the context of close and 
dependable relationships that provide love and nurturance, security, responsive 
interaction, and encouragement for exploration.” The report goes on to note 

that the consequences of the lack of such basic nurturance and support are 
physiological as well as psychological: “Environmental threats to the [young child’s] 
developing central nervous system. . . include poor nutrition, specific infections, 
environmental toxins, and drug exposures. . . as well as chronic stress stemming 
from abuse or neglect throughout the early childhood years and beyond” 

(Shonkoff & Phillips, p. 7). 

• Families as teachers — Families can do many things to support children’s learning 
and their motivation to learn. Family teaching roles include 

• establishing an at-home learning environment for the whole family, 

• expressing high expectations and encouraging learning, 

• providing opportunities for learning and development within the community, 

• providing books and other learning materials, 

• reading and telling stories, and 

• practicing and transmitting cultural traditions (Henderson & Orozco, 2003). 



Family variables 
are important in the 
trajectory of a child’s 
development. These 
include background 
characteristics, 
circumstances, and 
families’ relationships 
and interactions. 
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Young children 
need both nurturing 
relationships and 
cognitive stimulation 
in their child 
care or preschool 
environments as 
well as at home. 



• Families as intermediaries — As young children grow from infancy and as their 
world expands beyond the immediate home environment, the family functions 
as “an important intermediary as young children venture into the neighborhood 
environment” (Chase-Lansdale, Gordon, Brooks-Gunn, & Klebanov, 1997, p. 80). 
Family members help negotiate and oversee their children’s ties to neighbors, 
friends, and the broader community, helping children learn and observe social 
protocols and function safely and productively within their spheres of existence. 

• Families as advocates — In helping their children move beyond the home, families 
select — from the range of choices available, depending on the family’s resources 
and location — the environments they believe will be most supportive. They seek 
out and advocate for services and opportunities, and intervene on their children’s 
behalf when problems arise. 

Not all families are able to accomplish all of these supportive roles; the particular family 
members who carry out different roles also tend to vary across cultural and socio- 
economic groups and individual family circumstances. Moreover, although we recognize 
the significance of these roles, the research base is less than definitive regarding both 
the ways in which specific family supports influence children’s early academic skills and 
outcomes and the specific strategies that can help strengthen these supports. 

School and community roles and influences 

Individuals and institutions beyond the family also can help fulfill the supportive roles 
listed above. Where children are at risk, the course of their development “can be altered 
in early childhood by effective interventions that change the balance between risk and 
protection” (Shonkoff & Phillips, p. 4). Early child care and education programs are by 
far the most widespread of such interventions. With more and more parents working 
long hours outside the home, such programs increasingly serve children from all 
backgrounds and circumstances. 

Traditionally, child care and early childhood education have been considered to be 
separate in purpose as well as in approach and in their impact on children’s learning. 
However, research on child development, including a substantial set of so-called “brain” 
research that has come to the forefront in recent years, indicates that, for healthy 
development that prepares them for learning, young children need both nurturing rela- 
tionships and cognitive stimulation in their child care or preschool environments as well 
as at home. Tire National Research Council’s Eager to Learn: Educating Our Preschoolers 
(Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001) states, “A central premise of this report, one that 
grows directly from the research literature, is that care and education cannot be thought 
of as separate entities in dealing with young children” (p. 2; emphasis in original). 

The conceptual literature on readiness suggests important roles for the larger 
community, roles that are embedded in both institutions (e.g., churches and community 
centers) and in interpersonal relationships (e.g., neighbors and extended families). 
Beyond studies of community-based child care and preschool programs, however, 
community roles in supporting children’s development are not well represented in the 
current research literature. A research base on neighborhood and community influences 
on child development suggests that a child’s extended environment can mitigate family 
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influences, both positively and negatively. However, we were unable to identify related 
studies for this synthesis (mostly because of a lack of currency in publication dates). 

K-12 educational systems are playing a greater role in children’s early care and 
education. Beyond this early involvement, schools’ roles in supporting readiness are not 
particularly well documented in the research literature. There is, however, an emerging 
literature on schools’ roles in the transition to kindergarten. 

Readiness and the transition to kindergarten 

Entry to kindergarten is the critical point at which readiness becomes a concern with 
immediate as well as long-term ramifications for school success. The transition to 
kindergarten is a dimension, or focal point, of readiness that has begun to develop its 
own literature base and policy and practice debates, though the two concepts are 
linked closely (Bohan-Baker & Little, 2002). As with readiness, various conceptions 
and definitions of transition exist: 

Some regard transitions as a set of onetime activities, undertaken by children, 
families, and programs. . . Others regard transitions as ongoing efforts to 
create linkages between children’s natural and support environments. . . Still 
others regard transition as the manifestation of the developmental principle 
of continuity (e.g., creating pedagogical, curricular, and/or disciplinary 
approaches that transcend, and continue between, programs). We suggest 
that all three interpretations are part of what is meant by transition and that 
transitions are defined as the continuity of experiences that children have 
between periods and between spheres of their lives. (Kagan & Neuman, 

1998, p. 366) 

The continuity, or discontinuity, of children’s and families’ experiences is a major 
concern in the transitions literature: 

Children face enormous discontinuities between preschool and kindergarten 
as they enter elementary school for the first time. . . For example, as children 
enter elementary school after preschool, they and their families experience a 
substantial shift in culture and expectations, including more formal academic 
demands, a more complex social environment, less family support and 
connection, and less time with teachers due to larger class sizes and more 
transitions during the school day. (Pianta & Kraft-Sayre, 2003, p. 2) 

The National Educational Goals Panel (1998) states that “strengthening achievement 
requires not only getting children ready for school, but also getting schools ready for 
the particular children they serve.” To that end, the panel convened an advisory group 
to “delineate the essential attributes of a ‘ready school’” (p. 3). Those attributes include 
a focus on assisting children in the transition between home or early care/education 
and elementary school, on addressing community contexts, on ensuring success for 
every child, and on establishing schools as “learning organizations that alter practices 
and programs if they do not benefit children” (p. 5). However, as noted elsewhere in 
this synthesis, these roles and their potential impact on children’s academic outcomes 
remain largely untested by empirical research. 



Entry to kindergarten 
is the critical point at 
which readiness 
becomes a concern 
with immediate, as 
well as long-term, 
ramifications for 
school success. 
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Assessing young 
children is a challenge 
due to children’s 
inexperience, 
their sensitivity to 
contexts, and a 
range of cultural and 
developmental issues. 



Some key issues and concerns in looking at the 
literature on readiness 

Problems in assessing children’s readiness 

Assessment is a significant issue in discussing child readiness, both in terms of its use 
in research studies such as those reviewed in this synthesis and in terms of its use by 
schools for diagnostic or placement purposes. Assessing young children is a challenge 
because of children’s inexperience, their sensitivity to contexts, and a range of cultural 
and developmental issues (Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, 2001; Meisels, 1999). Young 
children’s growth patterns are “unstable and episodic,” rather than orderly and uniform, 
so that comparisons of young children at any given time may not accurately reflect 
their developmental trajectory (Bowman, Donovan, & Burns, p. 256). 

Social-emotional competence is important for children’s school success (LaParo & 

Pianta, 2000). However, most assessments of children’s social-emotional competencies 
have failed to yield stable or predictive data (Love, 2003; Zaslow & Halle, 2003). 

There are also questions as to what pre-academic knowledge, skills, and attributes are 
important in predicting school success. Researchers have raised many questions about 
the validity of specific readiness assessments, including some of the measures used in 
research studies reviewed for this synthesis. Even some widely used standardized 
measures have been questioned as to their effectiveness in predicting young 
children’s prospects for school success: 

Basically, readiness tests can be classified in one of two categories: 
those that measure developmental milestones (such as the Gesell School 
Readiness Test. . .) and those that measure academic knowledge (such as 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests). . . Other tests represent a combination of 
the two. . . Many researchers. . . have found that the widely used readiness 
tests are relatively poor predictors of future school success and that typical 
assessment practices lack sufficient validity and reliability for making 
placement decisions. (Carlton & Winsler, 1999, p. 340) 

Measures that can provide useful data on English language learners also are very 
limited (Scott-Little, Kagan, & Clifford, 2003). 

Moreover, there is evidence that many readiness measures, no matter what their 
effectiveness in assessing children’s skills, do not do a good job of predicting any 
individual child’s academic performance, even in the early grades. LaParo and Pianta 
(2000) conducted a meta-analysis of 70 longitudinal studies “that reported correlations 
between academic/cognitive and social/behavioral measures administered in preschool 
or kindergarten and similar measures administered in first or second grade” (p. 443). 
They found that “factors other than the child’s skills (even in the same domain) account 
for the majority of individual variability in academic/cognitive and social/behavioral 
performance in the early grades” (p. 475). Their findings “support assertions from 
qualitative and narratives reviews that defining and assessing ‘readiness’ in terms other 
than children’s skills and abilities would be an important advance in existing practice” 
(p. 475). 
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Problems in defining “family” and “family involvement” 

Defining “family.” Most researchers are sensitive to the multiplicity of family types and 
configurations. A majority of the studies reviewed for this synthesis focus on “parent” 
involvement; however, they often describe “parent” as a child’s primary caregiver, 
regardless of who that caregiver may be. 

Many studies, however, limited their focus to a single caregiver, usually the mothers. 
Focusing narrowly on a single caregiver, or even on two parents, may be a limiting 
problem for both researchers and educational practitioners. Research on families in poor 
neighborhoods has found that “a range of significant others” assist parents in the care 
of their children Qarrett, 2000). These include grandparents, great-grandparents, siblings, 
other relatives, and neighbors. As Demo and Cox (2000) have observed, “Family 
researchers and child developmentalists need to move beyond a preoccupation with 
conventional classifications of family structure to explore the rich variety of family 
members, kin support networks, and neighborhood resources impacting on children’s 
development” (p. 889). 



Research on 
families in poor 
neighborhoods has 
found that “a range 
of significant others” 
assist parents in the 
care of their children. 



Defining and assessing “family involvement.” A number of scholars have noted the lack 
of consistency in the ways in which researchers describe and — most critical for the 
utility of research findings — measure family involvement. Differences exist both in the 
broad categorizations of family or parent involvement and in the specific activities used 
to represent and assess those broad categories. In their critical review of the research 
base regarding parent involvement, Baker and Soden (1997) observed that, “even when 
focusing on the same aspect of parent involvement, researchers have operationalized it 
inconsistently” (p. 13). In the studies addressed in this synthesis, “family involvement” 
is most often discussed in terms of families’ participation in activities at school or 
child care centers. A good deal of variability is seen in researchers’ and educational 
practitioners’ characterization as to what constitutes “high” or “low” incidences 
or levels of family involvement (see, for example, Marcon, 1999). 

Problems in addressing the complexities of readiness 

As noted earlier, readiness is a complex concept, with many variables and influences. 
Even when the focus is on child readiness, making sense of the various factors that 
help influence a child’s readiness for school is no simple task: 



Many factors — child, parent, family, teacher, school, or community 
characteristics — affect [readiness] outcomes, and no single factor controls so 
much variance in outcomes that it overshadows all the others. Instead, there 
are complex interactions of factors that are poorly understood and rarely 
identified in empirical studies. Even when a study highlights a specific factor, 
firm conclusions cannot be drawn because that factor does not work in 
isolation. . . The complex relationships among factors affecting transition 
demand that research questions and methods reflect more than simple child-, 
family-, teacher-, school-, or community-based influences or even bivariate 
relationships among these influences and outcomes. (Lloyd, Steinberg, & 
Wilhelm-Chapin, 1999, pp. 307-308) 
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Problems in the research studies reviewed here 

Research addressing the topic of readiness shares many of the limitations found in other 
areas of educational research. Findings should be assessed with the following broad 
limitations in mind (more specific discussions of studies’ limitations also are included in 
the following chapter, which describes findings from the research, and in Chapter 6, 
which presents summaries of individual research studies): 

• too few well-designed randomized controlled trials and quasi-experimental studies; 

• a tendency toward large-scale demonstration studies, which tend to run into major 
problems with implementation and evaluation; 

• problems with currency, resulting from the fact that a number of studies are 
longitudinal follow-ups of interventions that were developed and implemented 
decades ago; 

• frequent dependence on parent or teacher self-reports; 

• a lack of consistency in defining and assessing readiness, making comparisons of 
results across studies difficult; 

• a virtually complete lack of studies addressing the important concept of ready 
schools; 

• limited research on the role of communities in influencing or enhancing readiness 
and on the concept of “community readiness”; 

• poor, fragmentary, and often inconsistent definitions and measurement of family 
involvement activities; 

• the failure of most intervention studies to isolate effects from family involvement 
components, with data collection and analyses focused minimally, if at all, on those 
components, making it difficult to impossible to draw conclusions about the relative 
efficacy of family involvement in general and of specific family involvement 
approaches; and 

• a lack of well-designed studies that address the complex interactions among the 
various factors that influence child readiness. 
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Overview 

The purpose of this synthesis is to identify and present research findings addressing 
three major questions regarding the topic of readiness and family, community, and 
school connections. From the array of information across 48 studies and reports, we 
identified a set of seven broad findings that address these questions, as noted below. 



What is known about differences in children : s skills and performance at kindergarten 

entry and the contextual factors associated with those differences ? 

Finding 1: Young children enter kindergarten with a range of cognitive and social 
skills that appear to make a difference in their achievement during the 
kindergarten year. This seems to be of long-term importance; children who 
get off to a good start in kindergarten tend to maintain that advantage as 
they progress through school. 

Finding 2: Young children’s home environment — including both family background 
factors and interactions between children and other family members — 
is strongly associated with their relative skills and abilities upon entry 
to kindergarten. Other significant correlations exist as well, including 
participation in early child care and education. 

What is known about early childhood or preschool interventions that include family or 

community components ? 

Finding 3: Early child care and education programs that include family components 
can boost children’s educational success, both short-term and long-term. 
Flowever, the impacts of specific features of such programs, including family 
components, remain largely untested and unknown. In addition, significant 
issues of cost, quality, and context complicate this finding. 

Finding 4: Specific strategies for helping parents support their young children’s 

emerging literacy and numeracy skills can produce gains among children 
from both low- and middle-income families. Flowever, the research base is 
limited to only a handful of strategies. 
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Readiness is a 
concept that can be 
applied not only to 
children but also to 
schools and perhaps 
to communities 
as well. 



What is known about children ’s transition to kindergarten, including transition beliefs 
and practices and patterns of family-school interactions? 



Finding 5: Families and teachers tend to have somewhat different perceptions about 
what matters most in children’s readiness for kindergarten. The impact 
of these different perceptions, if any, on children’s readiness and their 
kindergarten achievement has not been documented. 



Finding 6: Although families of all types of backgrounds are often involved in their 
children’s preschool educational or child care programs, their involvement 
tends to decline when the childen enter kindergarten. Both the types 
and frequency of family-school contact tend to change from preschool to 
kindergarten. 



Finding 7: Although a growing body of research describes schools’ transition practices, 
little to no research assesses the effectiveness of specific school supports for 
children’s transition to kindergarten. Descriptions of transition practices and 
barriers indicate that the most individualized, relationship-building activities 
tend to be the least used and that differences in transition practices are 
associated with school characteristics. 



The following sections, organized according to the three research questions listed 
above, discuss these major findings, adding supporting detail from the specific research 
studies from which we drew the findings. Each section begins with a brief overview of 
methodological questions or concerns for readers to keep in mind as they try to make 
sense of the studies and their findings. More detailed summaries of each of the research 
studies, including descriptions of specific problems and limitations, can be found in 
Chapter 6. 

For help in making sense of the studies and findings examined in this chapter, readers 
can review the primer (appendix A) on what matters in reading about research. 



Findings addressing the question of differences in 
child readiness and factors associated with them 

As noted earlier, readiness is a concept that can be applied not only to children but 
also to schools and perhaps to communities as well. However, we were unable to 
identify empirical studies that describe or explore factors related to ready schools or to 
aspects of community readiness. Findings in this category are limited to discussions 
about children’s readiness for kindergarten and various contextual factors — most of 
them focused on families — that studies have found to be linked to children’s readiness 
skills and early school performance. 

Things to keep in mind in assessing this research 

Studies addressing the readiness skills and early performance of children are generally 
descriptive in their approach; their purpose and methodology are geared to describing 
particular populations, environments, or circumstances. One significant concern to keep 
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in mind when evaluating and using results from these studies is the data source(s) 
used in each study. With descriptive surveys that collect information from family 
members or school staffs, for example, questions arise about the reliability of 
respondents’ memories, observations, or judgments, and about the extent to which 
individuals sometimes adjust their answers to provide responses they feel will be 
socially acceptable. Unintentional misrepresentations also can occur when asking for 
judgments about which respondents may not be well informed. The size and 
composition of the sample population surveyed are concerns as well. 

Some studies addressing the long-term implications of differences in children’s 
readiness used correlational approaches, testing relationships among variables such 
as families’ socioeconomic status and children’s early literacy skills. Similarly, all of the 
studies addressing contextual factors associated with child readiness employed 
correlational methods or used correlational data (several applied structural equational 
modeling to correlational data). As noted in our primer on what matters in reading 
about research (appendix A), it is important to keep in mind that correlational studies 
can identify and describe associations, or links, between one variable and another, but 
they cannot reliably identify causal relationships. Among the studies addressing this 
category of findings, for example, several found that children’s successful academic 
performance in kindergarten is associated with academic success in later grades. 
However, this information does not allow us to make reliable predictions about any 
individual child. Nor does it tell us what causes or influences have resulted in the link 
between earlier and later school success. 

Some correlational studies talk about “predictors” or about outcomes from one variable 
“predicting” another; for example, one study cited later in this section notes that family 
characteristics “were the strongest predictors of child outcomes” (Burchinal, Peisner- 
Feinberg, Pianta, & Howes, 2002, p. 431). However, when used in the context of 
correlational research designs, the term predictor (as well as its variations) is not 
intended as a causal reference. Rather, it refers to the fact that outcomes for one 
variable (the predictor) were measured at an earlier point in time than another. 

Even though one set of outcomes may follow another in time, the reader should 
not presume a causal connection. 

Among other studies addressing this category are several that used structural equation 
modeling, a statistical method in which data are manipulated to explore the viability of 
possible causal links or pathways. As noted in our primer on research methods, this 
approach, too, is limited in its capacity to establish cause-and-effect relationships. The 
approach can help rule out specific causal relationships, and it can provide evidence 
regarding the relative strength of specific associations. However, it cannot rule out the 
possibility that other, unexplored factors may have influenced a given outcome. 

A final concern about studies in this and subsequent categories is the extent to which 
the particular skills and performance outcomes addressed in each study may or may 
not reflect what is really important for children’s success in school. As noted in a 
previous chapter, scholars and researchers have identified a number of concerns related 
to the assessment of young children and the extent to which assessments reflect a 
child’s capacity to succeed in school. 
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Finding 1: Young children enter kindergarten with a range of cognitive and social 
skills that appear to make a difference in their achievement during the 
kindergarten year. This seems to be of long-term importance; children 
who get off to a good start in kindergarten tend to maintain that 
advantage as they progress through school. 



Differences in children’s readiness. A principal source of descriptive information about 
young children at kindergarten entry is the U.S. Department of Education’s Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study (ECLS). This study — or more precisely, series of studies — 
is tracking a nationally representative sample of about 22,000 members of the 1998 
kindergarten class from their kindergarten year through the fifth grade. Three of the 
reports reviewed for this synthesis (Denton & West, 2002; West, Denton, & Germino- 
Hausken, 2000; Zill & West, 2001) address specific time periods covered by the ECLS. 



The ECLS addresses children attending both public and private school. Data sources 
used in the ECLS studies include surveys of parents and school personnel and reviews 
of school records. In addition, for each year of the ECLS, trained assessors have 
conducted a battery of academic skills assessments. The assessments of entering 
kindergartners, conducted in Fall 1998, focused on children’s early academic skills in 
reading, math, and general knowledge. These assessments showed that 

• 66 percent of entering kindergartners can recognize some letters of the alphabet, 

• 61 percent “have two or more print familiarity skills such as knowing that English 
print is read from left to right,” and 

• 94 percent of first-time kindergartners “can recognize some single-digit numerals, 
identify simple geometric figures like squares and circles, and count to 10” (Zill & 
West, 2001, p. 5). 

These proficiencies represent a relatively basic level of early reading and mathematical 
skills. The ECLS reading and mathematics assessments each address five different 
proficiency levels. In reading, “the average kindergartner had attained the first level but 
no more” (Zill & West, 2001, p. 8). In math, a majority (58 percent) of kindergartners 
had reached the second level of proficiency. In addition, 20 to 30 percent of children 
“start school with early reading or mathematics skills that are one or two proficiency 
levels higher than the skills of the modal [average] kindergartner” (p. 8). 



In terms of noncognitive abilities and behaviors, ECLS surveys of teachers and parents 
indicated that most children start school with positive social skills and attitudes toward 
learning: 

• “According to teachers, about three-quarters [of children starting kindergarten] 
readily accept peer ideas for group activities and form and maintain friendships 
without difficulty. . . Parents are more positive [than teachers] about their children’s 
cooperative behavior: 80-89 percent were described as easily joining others in play, 
forming friendships without difficulty, and helping or comforting others” (Zill & 
West, 2001, p. 8). 
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• Teachers indicated that the typical student — between two thirds and three fourths 
of all kindergartners — “is eager to learn new things, pays attention reasonably well 
in class, and persists in completing tasks” (p. 8). 

A descriptive study by Rimm-Kaufman, Pianta, and Cox (2000) also explored aspects 
of children’s performance at entry to kindergarten. These authors mailed surveys to a 
stratified random sample of 10,071 public school kindergarten teachers throughout the 
United States. Approximately 36 percent (3,595) of teachers responded. These teachers 
reported that “52% of children experienced a successful entry into kindergarten, 
whereas 32% had moderately successful entries characterized by some problems, and 
16% of children had difficult entries to kindergarten characterized by serious concerns 
or many problems.” Problems included “difficulty following directions, lack of academic 
skills, disorganized home environments, and difficulty working independently” (p. 155). 
This study, whose primary focus was on schools’ transition practices (see later findings 
in this chapter), relied exclusively on teacher reports for its findings. 

The importance of early skills. Differences among children’s skills and performance at 
entry to kindergarten appear to be related to their future prospects in school; children 
who do better in kindergarten tend to maintain that advantage as they move into the 
first grade and beyond. This finding is noted in the series of reports on the ECLS; 
Denton and West (2002), for example, looked at the ECLS assessments of children’s 
skills at three points in time and concluded, “Children’s reading and mathematics 
knowledge and skills that differ by child, family, and school characteristics at the 
beginning of kindergarten persist into the spring of kindergarten and the spring of first 
grade” (p. xii). Similarly, in a much smaller correlational study of 122 children entering 
kindergarten in a single, small-city school district, Fergus-Morrison, Rimm-Kaufman, and 
Pianta (2003) found that “the pattern a child sets forth in elementary school is also 
strongly predictive of the child’s later academic and social performance” (p. 195). This 
study used teacher observations and grade reports to assess children’s academic and 
social performance. 

This finding is also supported by three studies that addressed the long-term effects of 
early childhood and preschool interventions, all of which were targeted to low-income, 
predominantly racial or ethnic minority children. Campbell, Helms, Sparling, and 
Ramey (1998) reported on a correlational follow-up study of the Abecedarian Project, 
an early childhood intervention for low-income families. As will be discussed in a later 
section, the original Abecedarian study was a randomized controlled trial (RCT) 
involving 111 children from 109 families. After analyzing longitudinal data on former 
project participants and members of the control group, Campbell et al. noted, “The 
most powerful predictor of academic performance at age 15 was previous academic 
performance” (p. 155). 

Both Reynolds (2000) and Barnett, Young, and Schweinhait (1998) applied structural 
equation modeling to longitudinal outcome data from two separate preschool 
interventions, the Chicago Child-Parent Centers and the High/Scope Peny Preschool 
Project. (These interventions are described in more detail in later findings.) In both 
studies, the authors found strong support for what they described as the “cognitive 
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advantage hypothesis.” As Reynolds explained it, “Preschool participants started 
kindergarten more cognitively ready to learn than non-preschool participants. . . and 
this advantage directly carried over to later school achievement, above and beyond 
the effects of other intervening variables” (pp. 147-148). Or in other words, “early 
achievement gains appeared to set in motion a cycle of lasting improvements in 
achievement, motivation and behavior” (Barnett, Young, & Schweinhart, 1998, p. 180). 



Finding 2: Young children’s home environment — including both family background 
factors and interactions between children and other family members — is 
strongly associated with their relative skills and abilities upon entry to 
kindergarten. Other significant correlations exist, as well, including 
participation in early child care and education. 



A range of correlational research studies 4 consistently indicate that family factors are 
strongly linked to children’s readiness for school. Sixteen of the research studies 
reviewed here included findings that support this conclusion, and no studies that 
explored such links failed to find some relationship. This association was noted 
both broadly and in terms of specific family factors. 

Broadly stated findings include the following: 

• Burchinal, Peisner-Feinberg, Pianta, and Howes (2002) looked at data from a major 
study of child care programs, the Cost, Quality, and Outcomes (CQO) Study. The 
CQO Study involved a nonrandom sample of 828 children; Burchinal et al. focused 
their research on 511 children from that study for whom at least 2 years of data 
were available. Differences between the CQO participants who were included and 
those excluded from this study were relatively slight, except that children included 
in this study were more likely to be white (75 percent compared with 54 percent of 
children in the CQO). 

The authors concluded, “Overall, in the present study as in many others. . . , family 
characteristics were the best predictors of children’s outcomes” (p. 431). The study’s 
results showed that “family characteristics such as maternal education and parents’ 
caregiving practices and parenting attitudes were the strongest predictors of child 
outcomes, even among those children who experienced full-time nonparental child 
care” (p. 431). Child outcomes were measured via standardized assessments of 
children’s language and academic abilities. 



4 Barnett, Young, & Schweinhart, 1998; Bennett, Weigel, & Martin, 2002; Burchinal, Peisner-Feinberg, Pianta, & Howes, 
2002; Campbell, Helms, Sparling, & Ramey, 1998; Christian, Morrison, & Bryant, 1998; Clarke-Stewart & Beck, 1999; 
Connell & Prinz, 2002; Fergus-Morrison, Rimm-Kaufman, & Pianta, 2003; Maroon, 1999; NICHD Early Child Care 
Research Network, 2002 and 2003; Nord, Lennon, Liu, & Chandler, 1999; Reynolds, 2000; Rimm-Kaufman, Pianta, 
Cox, & Bradley, 2003; Sonnenschein & Munsterman, 2002; Zill & West, 2001. 
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